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MR. BRYCE ON SOUTHERN POLITICS. 1 

The third and enlarged edition of Mr. Bryce's great 
work, "The American Commonwealth," in addition to 
much rewritten matter, contains four new chapters, entitled, 
respectively, " The Tammany Ring in New York City," 
"The Home of the Nation," "The South since the War," 
and " The Present and Future of the Negro," all of which 
appear in the second volume. In his treatment of this 
new group of subjects, Mr. Bryce preserves that accuracy 
and insight which lend so much weight to all he has 
already said in regard to American institutions. Nor is 
there any diminution of the impartiality and friendliness 
so conspicuously present in his former observations and 
forecasts in respect to government by the multitude in the 
New World, and since it is impossible to do more than 
briefly recapitulate in this connection the more striking 
portions of these volumes, it is to be hoped that they will 
both be read b) r every one interested in civic education. 

The view taken of municipal democracy is the reverse 
of encouraging. Indeed, Mr. Bryce is inclined to regard it 
as one of the worst manifestations of popular government 
on this side of the Atlantic. What is said touching the cor- 
ruption of local government in the metropolis of the nation 
will, therefore, be read with more than ordinary interest not 
only by citizens directly affected by the victory of last No- 
vember over Tammany Hall, but by those far removed from 
the blighting influences of that organization. For in every 
American community, great or small, lurk the same seeds 
of unrighteous government that reached their full fruition 
under the cultivation of the " bosses " of Manhattan Island. 
The defeat of the Tammany ringsters is considered as 
being even more striking than that of Tweed a quarter of a 

1 The American Common-wealth. By James Bryce. Third edition, 2 
wols., 8vo. New York and London : Macmillan & Co., 1895. 
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century ago, but the triumphant followers of Dr. Parkhurst 
are reminded that they must not let their muskets rust if 
they wish to save their camp from the attacks of a wily 
and insidious foe. 

Like De Tocqueville, Mr. Bryce lays great stress upon 
the geographical conditions of our country and their effect 
— past and prospective — on the destiny of the nation. In 
his view the United States presents three political ele*- 
ments hitherto unknown in the history of the world : a great 
population in whose veins there courses the blood of every 
European nationality ; a dark race far behind the rest of 
the inhabitants in moral and intellectual progress ; and a 
vast territory occupied by a people speaking the same lan- 
guage and living under the same laws and institutions. This 
last feature he considers to be of peculiar importance. " No 
one," he declares, " can travel in the United States without 
asking himself whether this immense territory will remain 
united or be split up into a number of independent com- 
munities ; whether, if it remain united, diverse types of life 
and character will spring up within it ; whether and how 
far climatic and industrial conditions will affect those types, 
carrying them farther from the prototypes of Europe." 
Some diversity in speech and custom is noted, but it is very 
slight. Uniformity is on the increase. As for climatic in- 
fluences, it is urged that these work but imperfectly on a 
national type already molded, and the English race, after 
all, has not been in America so very long. Should the in- 
fluence of climate make for variation of type anywhere, 
one would naturally look for such an effect in the South ; 
but Mr. Bryce's investigations yield no definite results on 
this point, although he intimates that independently of any 
external forces the course of a few centuries more might 
in some particulars lead to an alteration in the type of the 
population along the Gulf. 

Our author points out the generous gifts of nature to the 
people of America. It has built for them a large dwelling, 
stored with abundant supplies for the future. To a vast 
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area of fertile soil, with plenty of sunshine and moisture,, 
are added an almost inexhaustible supply of minerals and a 
climate adapted to the leading races of the world. Many 
large natural waterways, moreover, render communication 
easy, and a comparatively smooth country invites the con- 
struction of all kinds of artificial means of intercourse. 
Everything, therefore, points to unity. From without there 
is little to fear so long as we have a friendly neighbor on 
the north, a weak one on the south, and nothing but the 
ocean on the east and west. America is thus the architect 
of her own history, and " its citizens enjoy an opportunity 
never before granted to a nation of making their country 
what they will have it. These are unequalled advantages. 
They contain the elements of immense defensive strength ; 
of immense material prosperity. They disclose an un- 
rivalled field for the development of an industrial civiliza- 
tion. Nevertheless, students of history, knowing how un- 
predictable is the action of what we call moral forces, that 
is to say, of emotional and intellectual influences as con- 
trasted with those noted in physical and economic facts, will 
not venture to base upon the most careful survey of the 
physical conditions of America any bolder prophecy than 
this, that not only will the State be powerful and the wealth 
of its citizens prodigious, but that the nation will probably 
remain one in its government, and still more probably, one 
in speech, in character, and in ideas." 

Perhaps the most important of the new chapters of the- 
work are those which discuss the South and the negro. 
The two subjects are indissolubly connected, for the pres- 
ence of the colored man has made the South what it is, and 
the South is responsible, in large measure, for the actual 
condition of the colored man. Ever since the close of the 
war of secession the bulk of the Southern white people 
have given their allegiance to one political party and the 
blacks to another. There is now noticeable a very marked 
tendency which points to the breaking down of race lines 
in politics and a reorganization of parties on a more reason- 
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able basis. In a word, the so-called " Solid South " is on 
the point of dissolving, if it has not already vanished from 
the field of politics. It is extremely fortunate, therefore, 
that so careful a writer as Mr. Bryce should have given to 
the world not only the causes which made a "Solid South" 
possible, but the signs of its impending end as well. The 
story of the period of reconstruction is well told, and the 
contests engendered between the Southern whites and 
the party which had saved the Union are described in a 
masterly way. Unfortunately for the South, there appear 
to have been few heads wise and cool enough to grasp the 
difficulties of the situation and to guide the people. Nor 
was the Federal Government without its problems, among 
which there were three that demanded prompt attention. 
First, it had to decide the terms on which the recalcitrant 
States should be readmitted to the Union. Secondly, what 
amount of protection ought to be accorded the blacks. 
Thirdly, what civil and political rights should be given the 
freedmen. It can scarcely be denied that matters were still 
further complicated partly through the purblind action of 
those Southern States that endeavored to resist all measures 
looking to the amelioration of the negro's condition, and 
partly by reason of the extraordinary attitude assumed by 
President Johnson, who, without warning, exchanged his 
Federal views for a most pronounced States Rights inter- 
pretation of the Constitution. In the various attempts to 
fasten the responsibility for the more extreme measures of 
reconstruction, these facts are often ignored. Some sort of 
reconstruction was of course necessary, but that the action 
of the President and of some of the Southern States them- 
selves furnished the occasion for the less liberal enactments 
of the period is very plain. 

The first step in the work of restoring order out of 
chaos came from President Johnson who, as early as May, 
1865, issued his proclamation of amnesty. In obedience to 
the directions contained in that instrument, all of the white 
citizens of each Southern State who had not been deprived 
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of political rights by the terms of the President's procla- 
mation, elected members to a convention ; and each con- 
vention promulgated a new constitution. When, now, 
the several legislatures elected under these new constitu- 
tions convened, they ratified the Thirteenth Amendment to 
the Federal Constitution, abolishing slavery and involuntary 
servitude except for punishment of crime ; but when they 
came to the treatment of the negro as a freedman they com- 
mitted a fatal blunder by passing statutes which might have 
virtually made the colored man a serf. The Southern 
leaders argued, to be sure, that the nomadic character as- 
sumed by the bulk of the negroes since their emancipation, 
rendered necessary some legislation regarding laborers and 
tramps ; but in view of the temper of the Northern people 
at that time, one is constrained to view such statutes as 
childish in the extreme. No less unfortunate was the effect 
of such laws on the relations between the blacks and whites 
which, even through the war, had been of the most cordial 
nature. Now mutual distrust took the place of friend- 
ship and sympathy, while bloody conflicts not infrequently 
broke out between the two races. It is not surprising, 
therefore, that when Congress took up the subject of the 
re-settlement of the South, it did so with a mind less free 
from suspicion than it otherwise might have had. For al- 
though the victors had been magnanimous to a degree, they 
were but human, nor could they forget that the despised 
blacks were the prime but innocent cause of that fierce 
struggle of four years duration that had so recently taken 
place. The negro was thus viewed in a new light, and be- 
came the object of special solicitude and sj-mpathy to those 
who at the beginning of the conflict disclaimed all inten- 
tion of interfering with the " peculiar institution " of the 
Southern States. The sectional issue was thus projected 
along new lines. And curiously enough, the main cause of 
this new phase of conflict, as was the case with the older 
phase which had been settled at Appomattox, was the ig- 
norance of both sections of the real sentiments of each. To 
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the North, the South appeared not only unreasonable in its 
treatment of the negro, but what was more alarming still,, 
the inveterate and implacable foe of the Union ; while to> 
the average Southern mind, the North was determined to- 
humiliate the South as much as possible by elevating the 
negro. As a matter of fact, the North was only aiming at 
the preservation of the fruits of the Union's triumph and 
approached the task with unexampled generosity and mag- 
nanimity ; and the South had sincerely accepted the verdict 
of the war that had decided adversely to her the questions- 
of slavery and secession. 

The struggle began in 1866 when Congress passed and 
proposed for ratification the Fourteenth Amendment to the 
Constitution which conferred citizenship, State and Federal, 
upon all persons born or naturalized in the United States, 
and provided that a State's representation in Congress 
should be cut down in case the right of suffrage was 
abridged. It is difficult to see what else could have been 
done, for while the masses of the colored people were ig- 
norant and unprepared for the .suffrage, they were given the 
best means of educating themselves in civic duties, to say 
nothing of the anomaly which would have resulted had 
they remained a compact, distinct body of people without 
civil and political rights. The ballot was also a protection 
to the negro. But the Southern States complained that the 
clause which proposed to cut down representation in Con- 
gress whenever a State abridged the right of suffrage was 
unfair, because in many Northern States the free colored 
persons did not posses the right to vote. All of these States, 
therefore, with the exception of Tennessee, voted against 
the amendment which still further aroused Congress and 
led in 1867 to the passage of the famous Reconstruction 
Act. The end had come. All the seceding States, save 
Tennessee, were divided into five military districts each to 
be governed by a brigadier-general of the Federal army 
until such time as a State convention had passed a new con- 
stitution, the Fourteenth Amendment been ratified, and the 
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State readmitted to the Union. Now it was ordered that the- 
delegates to each convention should be elected by all the- 
male citizens, excluding those who having previously sworn, 
to support the Federal Constitution, had cast in their lot 
with the defunct Confederate Government. In like manner,, 
it was these voters who were to accept or reject the new 
Constitution. The anomaly of the situation lay in the fact,, 
therefore, that while the negroes had been given the right 
of suffrage, the greater part of the leading Southern whites 
had been deprived of it, which left the work both of framing 
and adopting the organic law of the State to the ignorant 
blacks and their white allies, composed partly of native- 
Union men and partly of adventurers who had drifted 
South in the wake of the Federal armies. But the Re- 
construction Act was duly enforced, and equal political and 
civil rights were given the blacks. By 1870 all of the se- 
ceding States were back in the Union. Meanwhile the 
Fourteenth Amendment had become a law in 1868 as did 
also two years later the Fifteenth which forbade the denial 
of suffrage to any person on account of " race, color, or 
previous condition of servitude." The general Amnesty 
Act of 1872 restored the majority of the ex-Confederates to- 
citizenship. 

Meanwhile the public affairs of the conquered States 
were going from bad to worse, for most of the leading 
whites having been disfranchised, the reins of government 
fell into the hands of those citizens who had remained loyal 
to the Federal Government during the war, neither a large 
nor influential class ; of the negroes who were, as a rule, igno- 
rant of the most elementary knowledge of self-government ; 
and of those persons who had come down from the North, 
either in the interests of the Freedmen's Bureau or of their 
own volition, with the expectation of increasing their 
wealth by such means as the misfortunes of the South 
might furnish. Under the leadership of the latter the 
negroes, who held the voting strength, entered eagerly into 
politics with the result that a system of misgoverhment arose 
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the like of which the civilized world has seldom witnessed. 
As soon, however, as the whites regained the suffrage they 
began to invent various devices for getting rid of their cor- 
rupt governments, so that by 1877, when President Hayes 
withdrew the Federal troops from the South, the reign of 
the " carpet-bagger " was over. But in many instances 
fraud and violence had been openly advocated and prac- 
tised, and their influences still plague the Southern States. 
In spite of these draw-backs, however, the superficial evi- 
dences of progress are everywhere manifest to Mr. Bryce, 
and in education, commerce, and manufactures the South is 
especially active. Most of this work, moreover, is the result 
of native industry, for few settlers come to the South either 
from abroad or from other portions of the country. Until 
the close of the war slavery kept out immigration, and since 
the abolition of domestic servitude the stream of popula- 
tion that flows from Europe has poured naturally into 
sections where wages are higher and the climate cooler. 
But for one reason the South, with its magnificent natural 
resources, might be regarded as the most promising part of 
America, and that reason lies in the presence of an im- 
mense negro population composed at present of upwards of 
seven millions of human beings. 

With regard to the colored race, Mr. Bryce draws three 
important conclusions : 

1. The negro will stay in North America. 

2. He will stay locally intermixed with the white people. 

3. He will stay socially distinct, as an alien element^ 
unabsorbed and unabsorbable. 

He thinks it highly probable, however, that the negro 
will be more and more drawn southwards, so that in some 
of the Gulf States we may look for a relatively larger popu- 
lation, while in the more northern of the Southern States 
the reverse may be expected. 

The presence of so large a colored element has natu- 
rally had the effect of drawing the race lines to such an 
extent that in several Southern States there is practically 
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but one political party. Of the many remedies which have 
been proposed to correct the evils arising from such a state 
of affairs, three are worthy of notice. The first was em- 
bodied in the so-called Force Bill of 1890, which sought 
to protect the colored voter by the presence of Federal 
troops at the polls. Under the Constitution this could only 
apply to national elections, and would leave the no less 
important State and municipal elections unprovided for. 
It would also unquestionably lead to race conflicts, in which 
the negro would be the main sufferer ; and it would fur- 
ther encounter opposition not only from the greater part of 
the South, but from a large part of the North. The repeal 
of the Fifteenth Amendment, which has been sometimes ad- 
vocated, would be no less impracticable than the afore- 
mentioned plan. A limitation of the suffrage, as carried out 
in Mississippi, is regarded by many with favor, because, if 
applied to blacks and whites alike, it would tend to lift 
politics to a higher plane by the creation of new parties 
and the removal of every apology for intimidation, fraud, 
or violence. Mr. Bryce is inclined to favor this last 
measure, and suggests that an educational qualification, 
applied alike to both races, would remove all apologies for 
frauds at elections. It is not improbable, however, that 
questions may arise to divide the whites, and an appeal will 
then be taken to the negro. 

The real change, however, to which the friends of the 
South and the negro look forward is a change in the feel- 
ings of the white people, and particularly of the ruder and 
more ignorant part of them. For it is quite possible to see 
how the political troubles may be settled in a comparatively 
short time under altered conditions and the rivalry of con- 
tending parties, but the solution of the social difficulty, 
rooted deeply as it is in the characters of the two races, 
may be very remote. It is a question beyond the reach of 
legislation, and must be left to the slow but sure influence 
of moral forces which always make for peace and good 
will among men. Nor should one despair when one re- 
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members how hopeless seemed the struggle with slavery a 
half century ago. No less encouragement is furnished by 
the experience of Europe where similar secular problems 
have required centuries for their solution ; but the sweep of 
time has been accompanied by a broader sense of justice 
and. oppressor and oppressed have found greater happiness 
in an enlarged sympathy. The advantages of the Cau- 
casian over the negro have been many and wide-reaching, 
for while the one race has been for centuries subjected to 
the iiplifting influences of a temperate climate and an ad- 
vancing civilization, the other has been stationary in the 
tropics. The adjustment of the ethical relations between 
the two races may therefore be very remote. 

Mr. Bryce's conclusions on this subject need no com- 
ment here. They bear the impress not only of candor 
but of careful and thorough study, and his opinion that 
the so-called race problem is social rather than political in 
its nature should receive the frank consideration of all who 
are interested in this vexed matter. His solution appears to 
be the only possible one since he finds it, not in force, nor in 
legislation, but in the recognition of the negro as a man 
and the extension to him of that justice which is the natural 
right of a man. When this is once done, the wrongs of ages 
will be regulated and the foolish fears that have been so 
harmful to white and black alike will dissolve into thin air. 

B. J. Ramage. 



